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AUTHOR's PREFACE. 
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RETURN ED into Pratice? 5 4. 

retreat of the Duke of Brunſwick, to 
collect, if poſſible, the wreck of a fortune, 
_ neceſſary to the exiſtence of my wife, and 
children, then emigrants; and I lived near 
3 months at Paris; th uninterru pted. 


The wiſh of en uſeful to my king, ah 


my country, could alone prompt me to ſur- _ 


mount every obſtacle, and approach the 
tyrants, that oppreſs us. I ſaw their man- 
ners, and character; I know their means and 
projects; and 1 ſhall deſeribe them without 


5 vanity, and W fear. .* 


I eſcaped from the FR gers, which every 
where ſurrounded me, affecting an exte- 


rior of frivolity, and diſſipation, which 
huſhed ſuſp! Picion: 3 and I left F nes, Wh 


* 
- 


eee 
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— 


* 


(iv ) 


having ſtudied the Revolution in the midſt of 


its horrors. 


The perils, and he motives, which deter- 
mined me to expoſe myſelf to them, ſhould 


have- elevated me, above the ſuſpicions of | 
malevolence. They know not how to eſti- 


mate the poſſeſſion of a conſcience irre- 


proachable, and firm in the rectitude of its 
intentions; but in the purity of my motives, 
I eel w reward, - 


Journaliſts, 5 ghtleſs, and wicked men, 


may make me, like themſelves. I ſhall ſay 
the truth ſhall publiſh facts, and obſerva- 


tions, important to the community; and I 


am ready to account for the actions of my 
£ life to any other, than vile impoſtors. 
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s the Tranſlator undertook this Work without acquainting 

the Count of Montgaillard, he does not conceive him- 
ſelf obliged to confide implicitly. in that gentleman's ſtate- 
ments. The reader will find ſome contradictions; and though 


1 father is generally blinded to the defects of his own bant= 


ling, the want of ſymmetry ſeems to have even ſtruck the 


eye of the intelligent Author; and the contradictions are ex- 


cuſed, becauſe © a Revolution, (P- 35 both e and ex- 
6c plains them. I, | 


23 the project of chis Pamplilet was intended to increaſe the 


alarm, already widely excited in this country, it will, perhaps, 
fail in the attempt; for though it ſupplies ample food for the - 


Alarmiſt, and oppreſſes the preſent leaders in France with the 
moſt opprobrious epithets, it ſhews, that the power of the ex- 
iſting government is more firmly eſtabliſhed, than in ö England , 

we had believed. * 


The Author imagines, | that the Committee of Public OM 


5 e reſiſt a war for two years longer; but ſhould this com- 
mercial nation, ſuſpend the greater duties of humanity for the 


purpoſe of extirpating this Germ of Revolution, (p. 40) we | 


are not aſſured, that our moſt vigorous exertions could effect 


any thing important; and fince the miniſter of this country 
makes war till that diſtant period, the extirpation of the preſent 
Cs, | RO _ 


(Cm) 


FOG we oy dread, that * the deputies (p- 45) of great in- | 
« fluence, even Robeſpierre himſelf, may go to = mt, 
and 9 * no eſſential change i in affairs.” 


-We cannot now expect . 44) ay Fran imernal infor- 


: rection; and as the National Convention have ſurvived (p. 5 7) 


the thirty-three counter-revolutionary aſſemblages, which laſt 
year diſtracted France, we may be convinced, that their power 
is not maintained by force alone, or by the ſole dread of the 


ſcaffolds. 
— " x 
» * 


7 


The French nation have abjured, like our anceſtors, the 


errors of the Catholic church; but bounding, with their nati- 


onal levity, from the extremes of blind confidence to the verge 
of abſolute licentiouſneſs, they have tod abruptly deſtroyed the 


.. eſtabliſhments of religion. To the Engliſhman, who views 


dis mighty whirlwind, beyond the influence of its vortex, their 


efforts appear to have been directed by madneſs. The rational 


philoſopher, or political calculator, is aſtoniſhed at the infatu- 
ation: but the claſſic, who contemplates the renewal of Gymna- 
ſia triumphal feſtivals, &c. will, perhaps, deny that the crimes 


of Greece and Rome commence, (p. 47) and will with difficulty 


* = 
* 


infer, that peace, accommodation, or negociation, (p. 48) 
« with their- Republic, will be the moſt violent n upon 
4 focial order.” ; 


If the 8 of the Republic are great beyond former 
calculations, if the months of March and April (p. 38) coſt 
ſuch immenſe ſums to the Republic, we muſt not forget, that 


ſeven-ninths of the ſoil (p. 36) are nationalized; that the cof- 


fers of the Convention contain equal to twenty millions of our 
money; and that to the three millions ſterling in the mint (p. 38) 


| daily additions. are thrown: in. Some N reader may 


doubt 


* 5 
* 
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"4:43 | 
doubt the exaftneſs of the calculations of a to 


penditures; and the French Democrat, though he may curſe 
the neceſſity of the vaſt profuſion of public money, warm 


expatiating upon the beneficial projects (p. 53) of canals, and 


upon the national inſtitution in the plain of Sablons, will at- 
tempt to palliate their tyrannies. A benevolent Howard would 
find incredible (p. 43) numbers to exerciſe his priſon- charity 


upon; but yet could he reduce them, even to a fifth of the 


calculation, he would more joyfully repoſe in the iron- hearted 5 
dungeons of Imperial Deſpotiſm. Humanity, however, would 
direct his eye from the bloody page, (p. 43) which ſtains France 
with the daily maſſacre of three hundred perſons, to the fond 
hope, that Paris (p. 19) executes the majority of he victims of 


the departments. 


The attempt of conquering F rance, on the ſide of the Nether- 
lands, ſeems now relinquiſhed; and the Republican armies, in- 


creaſed by the fame of victories, or the hope of plunder, threat- 7 


en the independent exiſtence of Holland, and perhaps may 
now realize the roya! ambition of making the Rhine their bar- 


rier. To draw off the numerous bands of troops, which have 


paſſed the Northern frontier, the Maritime powers may attempt 
a junction with the Royaliſts of La Vendee. But their forces 


are reduced; and perhaps the progreſs of the Allies might be | 
(p. 28) circumſcribed by the ſame democratic cauſe, which _ 


repelled the mighty 3 of the * and virtuous, pea- 
< ſants of Ppitou.“ N 


At the commencement of this expenſive war, Engliſhmen 
were flattered with the hopes of deſtroying a rival power ; and 


by the cordon of ſhips, which we dreamed of drawing round 


their coaſts, to intercept their corn, and external reſources, we 
ſhould n, ſtarve them 1 W But theſe .delu- 


five 


” 
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ſive hopes are now vaniſhed (p. 30); œconomical regulations 
have reſtored plenty, and abundance; and neutral veſſels, re- 
gardleſs of the bullying deſpotiſm of a great maritime power, 
arrive daily to their affiſtance. But ſhould © bread be leſs \ 
« abundant, more ſoldiers would flock to the frontiers (p.'31); 
and the Allies would then have a new deſpair to combat, 
« another obſtacle to conquer, and a greater danger to avoid.” 
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' ETAT DE LA TRANCE. 
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Tonen che National Convention voltelh 


neither their confidence nor eſteem, the | 
French people will ſoon ſanction the diſpoſitions | 
of order and property that it decrees; it has 
long reigned by terror, but will ſoom demand 


reſpeR, if it can this year reſiſt, or rather repel 


the Allies from the frontiers of France. Time 


| bration of public feſtivals. 


1 


gives ſtrength to the Aſſembly; and the aſſaſſi- 


. 57 


nations, which it ſanctions, are already i in name 


ſoftened into acts of neceſſary rigour. The go- 
vernment will be conſolidated, when the execu- 
tioners : are no longer ſeen; and the moment is 


E „ EL * 


2 for publie executions, will witneſs the cele- 


94 


The majority of the Convention neither adopt 
the principles, nor the meaſures of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. A third of this Aſſem- 

B bly 


* 


„ 
bly a: are Friends of Royalty; ; and a tenth only are 
infatuated with a republic, conſtituted ſolely of 


Roman names, of impunity, and equality. A 
great part of the Deputies alike dread the axe 


| of the Dictator, and the ſword of the foreign 


powers: they tremble under the tyranny of the 


Committee of Public Safety; they deteſt every 


individual member of it. But this Committee, 
'deſpiſed and +feared; has preſerved them from 
the chaſtiſement of Europe; they are averſe to 
it, they fear, but they ſerve 1 it, 


Twohundred (* ) of the members who compoſe 
the ſittings of the Aſſembly, deliberate upon and 
diſcuſs the regulations of the Adminiſtrations, 
the Police, and Finance; and their moſt i impor- 


tant funddion 1 is to annoufice the nomination of 
the preſident and the ſecretaries. Occupied 


with ſanQioning the arreſts, and the laws, which 
the Committee of Public Safety condeſcends to 
ſubmit to them, they dare propoſe nothing with- 


out its conſent ; ignorant of the moſt important 
| odjefte, and decifive reſolutions, they preſerve 
their name, but have loſt all the PISS of the 


Rational repreſentation. ER 


The Committee of Public Safety, in whom are 
concentred the power, the action, and the right 
of ſovereignty, bow to Robeſpierre; | Barr ere 
D ; and 


E 
and St. Juſt are | his | CRONE bg not his col- _ 
legues, They partake his dangers, byt- not his 
authority. They are only individuals, and will 
not long eſcape. Members even of that order, 
upon whom they exerciſe the moſt refined tyran- 
ny, they have avoided, as well as the ſeventy- 
four deputies of the Convention, the. proſcrip- 
tion, launched by the laſt decrees againſt the 
. wretched remnant of the nobility, ſtill at Paris; 
but inevitable circumſtances will make their 
diſhonour and baſeneſs the cauſe of their des 
"ron 7 | 58 

The eight other . of the Committee 
expedite its labours, but direct it not: fellow 
| tyrants of Robeſpierre, with him they oppreſs 
France, but tremble at his approach. The Com- 
mittee of General Surety receive and execute 
his orders; they direct only the meaſures, which 
the internal ſafety of the Convention and Re- 
public demands, and inſpire fear to none, but 
their accomplices, or the victims, which France 
contains. They are entire ſtrangers to the 
affairs, which agitate Europe. They ſuperintend 
the general police of the empire, watch the diſ- 
contented, purſue both the rich, and obſcure, 
receive and excite denunciations, and above all, 
execute the arreſts, ordered by the Committee: of 
Public Safety. | | 
„ This 


— 
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This indefatigable vigilance « of a tyranny, the 
moſt” attrocious, but which they call Police Ge- | 
nerale, reaches, without diſtinction, to all ranks 
and individuals. The Members of the Conven- | 
tion are more expoſed to it, than the other citi- 


zens; none of their proceedings are unknown; 


their actions and diſcourſes are watched by an 
inviſible ſpy, who never leaves them, The pre- 
texts of a continual conſpiracy againſt the people 


excuſe all the violence and domiciliary viſits, 


that torment, without a moment's eaſe, both the 
towns and .the country. There is not a {ingle 
man, be he Deputy, Adminiſtrator, Agent, or 


ſimple Citizen, who can aſſure himſelf of undiſ- 
turbed repoſe, and who ſees the . fall with. 


out fear: there is not a cottage in France, where 


poverty can forbid the approach of the De- 


nouncer, or the Requiſitionary ; ; and human ſub- 
tilty, till now, failed of alarming the imagination | 
and perpetuating terror, 


* 


ane ountable difficulties attend the travel- 


ler: the moment that he leaves his neighbour. 


hood, he is infeſted by the ſupporters of this ty- 
ranny ; and by the aid only of formalities, as dif- 


ficult to obtain, as frequently changed and re- 


newed, can he remove without expoſing his pro- 
perty and liberty. The affections of the heart 
are diſſolved, and the relations of ſociety ſuſ- 

Pn 


L 5 1 
pended. The moſt abſolute egotiſm has every 
where ſprung from this general tyranny ; the 
moſt intimate friend, the deareſt parent, the 
moſt worthy benefaftors. are forgotten, betrayed, 
and abandoned upon the firſt ſuſpicion of inciv- 
iſm; the accuſed is left without defenders, and 
it is as dangerous to be the friend, as the enemy of 
a Deputy, or Adminiſtrator. | 
The thirty Commiſſioners, or Committees, 
amongſt whom are divided the labours of the 
Convention, have no ſhare. of the government z 
they are entirely ignorant of the great external 
and internal meaſures, which are excluſively ta- 
ken by the Committee of Public Safety ; but the 


greateſt activity every where reigns in the ex- 
ecution. | 


The Military . diretted by Carnot, 
La Fitte, d' Aniſſi, and many other individuals, 
whoſe only talents are crimes and wickedneſs, 
draw the plans of attack and defence, combine 
their operations, and adapt their military tactics 
to the ſpirit of the revolution. From the me- 
moirs, and from all the precious veſtiges of the 
exploits, the zeal, and intelligence of the great 
Generals, Miniſters and Stateſmen, who adorn- 
ed our monarchy, theſe villains have extrakted | 
the means s of 1 its annihilation. | | Ir 
| The 


.. 


1 


The Committee of Finance, e em- 


ployed i in deceiving the nation upon the deplor- 


able ſtate of public fortune, are every day in- 
creaſing the yortex, which muſt finally ſwallow 
all up. The moſt unwarrantable calculations, 
refources the moſt illuſory, and concluſions the 
moſt exaggerated, are impudently preſented by 


their great organ, Cambon, to the Aſſembly, and 
are decreed without examination, This igno- 


rance, in an affair ſo important, contributes to 
blind the people ; and upon the paper currency, 


which deſtroys and invades all property, he 


ſtamps a value, which neceſſity and terror hath 


| hitherto maintained, 


; cls thing afts in concert with the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety, laws are made, roads con- 
ſtructed, and canals dug almoſt at the ſame in- 
Kant ('). The arts and ſciences arecalled upon to 
conſecrate their crimes; workſhops and military 
manufaRories are every where founded to defend 
them. The moſt abundant reſources are laviſh- 


ed; public ſchools inſtituted, and the French 
language is carried to the foot of the Pyrannees, 
and amidſt the heaths of the Lower Brittany. 
One fitting frequently produces thirty decrees 


upon objects the moſt oppoſite; ſpend fifty mil- 


lions to execute them, and ereft every where 


: ſcaffolds to maintain them : 1n a word, the Com- 


mittecs 


1 1 


mittees may” be conſidered as offices; the Na- 
tional Convention, as A Court of Regiſtry ; : and 
the Committee of Public Safety, as the Privy 
Council of 8 oe 


What then is this man, ha an e 
ſo prodigious, and circumſtances ſo extraordi- 


nary, have conducted, almoſt at once, to the ſo- 
vereignty, aeroſs the quickſands of a Revolution, 
which en engulphed its authors and ac- 
complices? 


Nature W to have deſtined him td an oh 
ſcure fame at the bar, and ſhe conferred upon : 
hima chicanery and perfidy, which might have aſ- 
ſured him ſucceſs: © All that I would deſire,” ſaid 
he, in 1784, © is to become Procureur-General of 

the Parliament of Paris; I ſhould then be ſpoken 
of!” In that ſituation he ſaw the means of 
quenching that inſatiate thirſt of fame, of which 
he was ſo ambitious; and we may thence preſume - 
the motives of 115 entering the States-General. 


He there appeared a fly demoniac, and left 
it impreſſed with a contempt of his talents, and 
forgetful of his perſon, to enjoy a place at the 
criminal tribunals; but leaving them, without 
having exerciſed his functions, his civiſm was 
clouded by a momentary W | | 


He 


[ 8 ] 
He invariably eſpouſed the party of the Jaco- ö 
bins; the Republic was always in. his mouth, 
5 but never at his heart; and he did not ſincerely 
. abandon monarchy, till the tenth of Auguſt had de- 
| prived-it of reſources at Paris. He certainly 
had little influence on that execrated day; Peti- 
on, Manuel, and Kerſaint, planned it to uot 
the royal authority, and uſurp the Miniſtry. - 
this momentous period, Robeſpierre was not 
ſeen; he has been often reproached with the 
f prudence with which he ſhrunk from dangers ; 
|! but he ſeems to have been deeply imbrued in the 
| maſſacres of the ſecond of September. 


- 


j I ©. July, 1792, he printed cc Repreſentative go- 
vernment, and monarchical modification, alone, ſuit- 
« ed to an empire extended, and ancient as France. 
Abſurd contradiQion ! but which diſcovers bis 
character; for, in the month of September fol- 
lowing, he permitted the Briſſotine faction to 
receive from the hands of the Abbe Syeyes, the 
decree conſtituting the Republic. 


4. the retreat of the combined armies, Ro- 
beſpierre diſcovered his deſigns; and then only, , ; 
perhaps, he had conceived them; but he has ne- 

l - verloſt ſight of them ſince. The aſſaſſination of 
„ his King appeared neceſſary to his ambition; 
| and he * cauſed it. Weighing the 
3 | _—_ 


— 


* 9 F: 2 
ſtrength of his adverſaries, he forced the Brifo- 


tins to appeal to o the people, and then uſing that 
dreadful v weapon, whetted the blood-thirſty' Jas 


cobins to their purfuit. He {kilfully took ad- 


vantage of circumſtances, and the faults of his 
enemies, and, through all the incidents of the 
Revolution, he increaſed his partizans and ſups 
porters i in the tribunes of the e Rat! 

Robeſpierre | is in complexion weak and puny ; ; 
his figure dark and livid; his light ſhort and 


veak, and his voice neatly gone: he poſſeſſes 
none of thoſe natural advantages, which prepok- 


* 


ſeſs, or ſeduce the multitude; he is almoſt paſ- 


ſionleſs, or rather, perhaps, he conceals with the 


| moſt profound art, what would'detraQt from his 
popularity and ſucceſs. In the eyes of the peo- 


ple he poſſeſſes a charaQer of incorruptibility, 
which hath preſerved his influence againſt all the 
attacks of the Briſſotins, and of the Commune ef 


Paris. Solely conſined, in appearance, to his 
functions of Member of the Committee of Päùb- 


lic Safety, and of Jacobin, Robeſpierre ſhews 


every appearance of the moſt unaffected man. | 
; "This modeſty i in triumph, this economy of per- 


fon, and the obſcuxity of his private life, have 
ſo long ſecured him the popular favour: He 
lives as he did in 1790, neither altering his man- 
"mer nor his. taſte, and always chavgeleſs. Shel- 


*F2 7 : rag $60 "Ne * | 17-4 ILL a7: 1 f "ered F | 


„ 
ered behind the populace, * exceſſes he fa 
vours, ſpeaking little, but to the poipt ; magnify- , 
ing the errors of his adverſaries, i in all the eyents 
of the civil and foreign war, he boldly ſeized the 
direction of the Reyolution from the hands of the 
timorous Briſſotins, who trembled at the ſight af 

the ſcaffolds, which could alone confirm their 
power. To their ſtratagems and plots, Robef:- | 
pierre oppoſed the energy, and crimes of the Ja- 
cobins, and he decided the Revolutions of the 
goth of May, firſt and ſecond of June, 1793» 
which ſurrenderęd to him the . and 
W „ 


He ſoon coaleſced with the furious Marat, 

whoſe principles and high character maintained 

ſo much influence over a populace, whom he 

- inceſſantly invited to murder and pillage. He 

declared himſelf the friend of this man, danger- 

. ous as ignorant; ang when the Briſſotins united 
all their efforts to condutt him to the Revolu- 

tionary Tribunal, Robeſpierre perſuaded him 

to leave his hiding-place, and ſeat himſelf be- 


fore the Judges: he En his triumphal re- 


#44 


for his deftryflion. | VC 
1 is ſure, that a ſlow poiſon was inſinuateg, 
|: -through the means of Robeſpierre, into the 


veing Sy 


| „ * 
veins of Marat; and, by deſtroying kim in the 
| height of his popularity, Robeſpierre intended 


to ſeize this very infatuation, and direct the pub- 


lic opinion, againſt a faQion, whoſe chiefs he 
| dared not deliver to the Tribunals. He made 


uſe of this very faction, which he ſubjected, to 


find an aſſaſſin, who might conceal his erer 
and be herſelf conduftcd to the ſcaffold (). 


He compoſed A Herbert, upon M 5 


deſtroyed with Gobet every trace of Catholi- 


eiſm (); and, with Camille Deſmoulins, he 8 
cheriſhed the virtues of clemency ; and them he 


again conſigned to puniſhment; and, reſerving to 
himſelf the right of impoſing a religion upon 
France, he determined not to give his country 
repoſe, till ſhe had ſubmitted to his power. 25 


Thus be has overturned every bin and the 


nation, apparently reſtored to its rags, ney 
em gratitude. 

” Shia for 1 a Fn time, gave him great in- 
quietude: he too aſpired to the ſovereign pow- 


er, and his claims, to the Dictatorſhip, were 


founded upon a great character, and a courage, 


that laughed at dangers. Robeſpierre perſuaded 
bim into Belgium (5) to make his fortune, in 
hopes to prove his criminality, and be the means 


A 
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of bis accuſation; and he ceaſed not to 5 | 
his. ruin. Aſſuming the garb of friendſhip, and 
inviting. him to a ſeat 1 in the Committee. of Pub- 
lic Safety, from thence he iſſued the order of his 
arreſt, the act of his accuſation, and the judg- 
ment of death. Nine days were ſufficient t to de- 
* this powerful rival. 


„ort with an only ordinary genius, deſtitute 
af thols great talents, which create, continue, 
and decide a, Revolution, Robeſpierre i is much 
inferior to the. dangerous and elevated ſituation 5 
at which he aims; but he reigns by the terror, 
which. be inſpires, and by the corruption of the 
enemies, he. contends with. VindiQtive to ex- 
ceſs, pride and ſelf- love govern him: his party 
is confined to himſelf and Abbe Syeyes, the moſt 
dangerous of his directors. Suſpicious and 
fearful, without friends, and without affeQions, 
Robeſpierre, remorſeleſs, ſacrifices his parti- 
zans and his enemies. The Abbe Syeyes, for 
whom he deſtines the patriarchal | chair of his 
new. religion, will periſh the moment he is no 
longer uſeful, or when his influence makes him 
dangerous. La Clos, though impriſoned for 
Hx months, with. all his vices, yet dreams of 
purchaſing his liberty by digeſting his orations ; 
and Gregoire ſtill ſerves him with zeal and inde- 
fatigable labour. 


Robeſpierre 


4 q 
Robeſpierre ai aims at ſovercignty 3 } but he dare 
not aſſume the name, though every day his voice 


is more dreaded. Abſolute maſter of the em- 


pire, his power is firmer than Oliver diſmiſfing 
his parliament; and the Convention, fearleſs of 


leſſening her authority, daily augments his, and 


lays at his feet the ſanction of the people, anc 


her own fears. The authorities, much ſtrong- | 
er than his power (and this diſtinction is in his 5 


favour) are ſo confident of him, that it * re- 


quire the greateſt efforts to deſtroy it. He is 


ſtill without guards, and without diſtinQion ; the : 


: proviſioning gives him no inquietude; and he 1s 
praiſed for his apathy, He aſſures abundance, 
and revolutionary indiſcipline to the armies, 
which compoſe his ſtrength ; and in the interior, 
crimes and want confirm their ſubmiſſion. | The 
palaces and temples are his arſenals; his fellow 


Citizens are his ſoldiers; and the moment ap- 


proaches, when they muſt be his ſubjeQs, or his 
| Joes | 


If we ſpeak. of his accomplices, Barrere, whoſe 


only talent conſiſts in that low cunning, with 
which he hath always managed the ruling faction, 
a true college pedant, bad poet, ignorant law- 


yer, an unwearied and falſe reporter of misfor- 


tunes and victories, of feſtivals and laws; but 
Barrere neither merits attention for his power, 


perſon, 


— 
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' perſon, or his crimes. St. Juſt, fuſpeRted of 
making a ſeparate party, poſſeſſes both informa- 
tion and genius, but is violent in his means. 
Billaud Varennes thinks only of blood; and the 
ferocious Couthon, upon the brink of death, to 
which his debaucheries have precipitated him, 
dire&s only the aſſaſſinations (). Collot d' Her- 
bois preſents vice in all its horror, and with a 
ſoul fearleſs of conſequences. 


Tam convinced, as wet from the voluntary, 
as forced confeſſions, that the Committee of 
Public Safety find their greateſt enemies in the 
boſom of the Convention; but their keen ſights 
ed tyranny, and the means, which the preſumed 
holineſs of their cauſe has allowed them to ex- 
erciſe, have broken both faftions and parties. 
Their perſonal ſafety, and individual exiſtence, 
are the ſole objects of their hopes, or fears: 
they are permitted to live, becauſe they ſerve, 
without partaking the ſovereignty. They com- 
mit crimes, becauſe they will be ſent to the ſcaf- 
fold the moment they repent, pity the unhappy, 
or diſcourage the aſſaſſinations; and, by their 
villainies, they enſure to Gay; and fopplicate the 
ſafety of to-morrow. 


They joyfully 1 leave this bloody theatre, where 
their colleagues, at the ſcaffold, daily menace 
„ "hes 


them with the ſame Juſtice. , Inveſted with un- 
limited power, they travel into the provinces to 
inſpire the ſame fear, which purſues them. 
Their own ſafety, the indiſpenſible neceſſity of 
obtaining the ſuffrage of the Revolutionary So- 
cieties, and of acquiring and preſerving the po- 
pularity, which alone guarantees their exiſtence, 
forces them to many vexatious proceedings, and 
to adts of tyranny, of which the n of man- 
Kind produce no examples. 


hp this reaſon, the Committee of Public Safe- 
ty wink at their vices, and the prodigality, that 
attends them (). The moſt inſulting luxury, 
every where, marks their route, as well as the 
blood they ſhed. Corruption precedes them; 
and the Conſtituted Authorities, wait in filence, 
their decrees, proſcriptions, and death : at their 
nod, the Authorities are broken, and created; 
'the Committee of Public Safety recal, denounce, 
and even calumniate theſe tyrants, and reproach 
them with the execution of their own orders. 
Though Pro-conſuls'in the departments, theſe _ 
| Commiſſioners are ſlaves, trembling before the _ 
1 Committee, ang mutes in the Convention, 


Twelve commiſſions replaced: the fix Mini- 
ſters ; but their members are choſen by the Com- 
Mittee of Public Safety and to this the Revo- 

Pe lutionary 


ge. 
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Jutionary Tribunal have alſo taken the oath of | 
obedience. The Adminiſtrative Authority, of 
the Departments « devolves upon the Convention; ; 
but the influence of the Departments, as well as 
of. the Diſtritts and Municipalities, 1s confined 
to the impoſts, the diſtribution of ſuccour, na- 
tional ae and the maintenance of the interior, 
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The popular ſocieties Rill exorcita the powers 
of vigilance and cenſure in the Republic; they 1 
are under the protection, and direction, of the 
Committee of Surete Generale; but the Revolu- 
tionary Committees, to whom all real authorit) 
and power are entruſted, and who ever exerciſe 
it againſt the Adminiſtrative Bodies, and Popular : 
Societies, hold immediate and direct correſpon- 
dence with the Committee of Public Safety, and 
are, in fact, its ſubmiſſive and blind agents. They 
* repoſed the Sovereignty upon its boſom, 
and they will ſoon lay their powers at its feet. 
The execution of this project, which ſurrenders 
the nation into the hands of ten tyrants, all ſub- 
miſſive to one, is deviſed with all the wiſdom and 
energy, to avoid danger, and enſure ſucceſs, | 


The 1 of | Public Safety, affrighted 
with the number of agents, which it had every 
where ſpread through the Republic, ſoon felt 


the ee of reducing ( if i Its external ſituation 
produces 


LE 
produces no inquietude) the twenty thouſand 
Revolutionary Committees, thoſe inſtruments; 
neceſſary to univerſal deſtruction, auxiliaries of 
their tyranny : they have felt the neceſſity of re- 
ducing them to ſeven or eight hundred deſpotic 
authorities, a number, at preſent, ſufficient to 
anſwer for the obedience of the cities and diſ- 


tricts; The Committee intends to recal into 


its boſom, all theſe portions of Sovereignty, and 
of crimes, which it had before ſo profuſely aban- 
doned to them. By the Rights of Man, they 
| invaded all property, and ſocial order ; and by 

the ſame, they will impoſe them again; 


The dane force will ſecond cheſe meaſures 1 
in the Departments; but that of Paris, compoſ- 
ed of near one hundred and thirty ſix thouſand 
men, of whom an half are armed as ſoldiers, is 
fatigued by a ſervice, which continually calls 
for new exertions. Diſtrated with their daily 

occupations, they reluctantly obey a Chief, ge- 
. nerally deſpiſed, without - vigour, and without 
character, whoſe head will ſoon pay the forfeit 
of his baſe condeſcenſion and nothingneſs (*). 
He tranſmits orders, but he gives none: the 
beſt, but leaſt numerous, of his armed force, 
would dirett it, without heſitation, againſt the 
Committee of Public Safety, at the proſpe& of 


ſome great eyent; and this' diſpoſition is ſo well 


9 | known, 


* 
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known, that the Committee diredꝗts it with the 
greateſt care, and entruſts to him W mere diſci- 
a 8976 . 


The kandeipalicy of Paris is connedted to the 
Committee of Robeſpierre by the mayor and 
national agents (o), two chiefs, ſubmiſſive and 
devoted to their intereſts, whoſe perſonal powers 
neither accord to their ſituation, nor to the cir- 
cumſtances, which: every where ſurround and 
menace them. Their partizans are their par- 
ticular creatures, always choſen by the intereſts 
'of the moment. Two hundred adminiſtrators 

of this commune,” ſtill formidable, ſupport, but 

| partake not, the tyranny, that ſubjeQs 'them.. 
Their obedience, which is only paſſive, is pre- 
ciſely that of the majority of the Convention. 
Guided by the ſame motives, they will purſue 
the ſame conduct; and they all regret the con- 
ſtitution, which ſunk on the 10th of Auguſt, 
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The Sections of Paris, or the forty-eight Revo- 
lutionary Committees, in whom is confided, by 
the neceſſity of the exiſting circumſtances, all 
'the power of the Committee of Public Safety, 
will eafily ſacrifice them to a popular inſurrec- 

tion, loudly manifeſted. - Their members, always 
in ſecret oppoſition with leaders of the Com- 
mune, always 1 in TT with the Adminiſ= _ 

5 trators, | 


L 9 1 
trators, take no other concern in public affairs, 
than their own perſonal intereſt directs, ſapped 
by every kind of ſeduQion with the ſame ſue- 
ceſs. Theſe Committees endeavour to ſubject 
the Committee of Public Safety to the orders of 
the Convention, in the meaſures even of diſ- 
patch, not before decreed. They frequently 
arreſt the proceedings of the public force, when - 
directed by the mayor, without the decree of the 

Aſſembly. A very great majority of the Sec- 
tions would turn their influence, and authority, 
againſt the Committee of the Dictator, if an 
efſential alteration, called for on all ſides, was 
announced by a proceion powerful in its 


means. 


The ſlavery, under which the capital- groans, 
is maintained by force; and the Committee, 
experiencing the extreme difficulty of this vio- - 
lent fituation, employs every means to redouble 
their precautions and tyrannies, to multiply their 
+ crimes, and to ordain the moſt rigorous puniſh 

ments, againſt the weak and temporizing autho- 

rities. The victims, ſuſpected of conſpiracy | 
againſt the republic, are dragged to Paris. The 
continuation of puniſhments (ſtill dangerous in 
the departments, where the public mind has not 
yet renounced every principle of humanity) in- 
creaſes every day the alarms of the capital ; and 
D 2 the 
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the indefatigable exeeutioners muſt not repoſe 
an inſtant from their labours, till they have forced 
an entire uuns en. 
Ponal with domeſtic 8 oy” 1 public 
e ſurrounded by the ſcenes of deſolation 
and carnage, which have ſtained Paris, the inno- 
cent individual drags qu a painful and grievous 
exiſtence; and death, daily preſented before his 
eyes, loſes half its horror. A ſtrict impriſon- 
ment terrifies much more than the ſcaffold, 
which terminates it. But this ſtupor, this total 


enervation, have ſo palſied their ſouls, and 


frozen their hearts, that the man who even de- 
ſpiſes death; has not the courage to provake it, 
and ſacrifice one of theſe monſters, whoſe puniſh- 
ment vengeance calls for. They all hold their 
lives upon the moſt precarious tenure. 


And yet on the firſt appearance of a fine day, 


and on the repreſentation of each new piece, a 
gaping multitude crowd the theatres and prome- 
nades (); they renounce neither projeQs nor 
vices. Levity and faſhion reſume their places; 
new houſes are built with the fame celerity as 
they commit their villainies; and the moſt ex- 
penſive furniture decorate them. Suſpicion 


ſeizes upon the property of the imprudent pro- 


. Prictor ; but his fate inftrufts not the more im- 
prudent 


d 
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prudent REVIER Avarice was never ſo gene- 
ral, never ſo dangerous. Elegant entertain- 
ments, delieate wines, are eagerly ſought for in 
all the public places. Every one endeavours to 
enjoy the moment, and give one day to pleaſure; 
and they coldly regard the evils to which they 
are reſigned. The wretch contemplates the vic- 
tim at the ſcaffold, and thence running to one 
of the twenty theatres, continually crowded,” for- : 
gets for a moment the terrors and dangers which 
| ſurround him; but returned to his houſe, where 
the ſeals and the bailiffs are waiting for him, he 
ſoon atones for that tranſient caſe, which ſul- 
Poe his torments. 


The bee of public Safety have diretad 
the attention, the fears, and agitation of Paris to 
the affairs of Europe, to the war, and the fac- 
tions. They have deſtroyed the ſplendor of equi- 
pages, of dreſs, and of fervants ; but they have 
replaced them by an expence, more ſuited to 
their new empire, by an induſtry, wholly mili- 

tary, which employs their workmen, whom the 
Pant of labour had rendered dangerous. The 

reſtleſs activity of the people are turned to 
profit by their agitators. Two hundred thouſand 

hands are, night and day, buſied to forge the 
pikes of inſurrections, and the muſquets of the 
army; and a thouſand, or ""—_ hundred, are 
daily 


[ 82 1 
daily finiſhed in the workſhops of this city (). ER 
One hundred pieces of cannon (four, fix, and 
eight pounders) are monthly caſt; and the ex- 
ertions of the eſtabliſhments of Meulan, of Cor- 
beil and Fontainbleau, as well as thoſe of each: 
department, is correſpondent with this dreadful | 
| activity. All claſſes of citizens concur in theſe 
objects; they feel the neceſſity of repoſe, and 
they believe, that the moſt vigorous efforts can 25 
alone procure it. They have loſt every ſenti- 
ment of fear, which the foreign powers once 
excited, and they all obey. . | 


- To retain the public mind in all its follies, 
| the moſt bloody outrages are laviſhed daily in 
the tribunes, and on the ſtage, againſt kings and 
ſovereigns. Whatever can inflame the mind 
and corrupt the heart, whatever tends to encou- 
rage crimes and create regicides, is offered to 
the multitude with every ſeduQiion of novelty ; 
it captivates and blinds them. The virtues and 
vices of hiſtory are alike abuſed; and they recal 
to memory the crimes of 'every country and 
every, age. Tri-coloured flags, capped with a 
| bonnet-rouge, float upon every houſe; ſurcharged 
with emblems of the. moſt outrageous licence, 
and inſcriptions of the moſt ſhocking nature. 
Death is the indubitable lat of the weak and 
undecided characters, who heſitate to be faithful. 
e | A 
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to their deſpotic equality. The buſts of every 
regicide, from Brutus to Ankerſtrom, are placed 


in the Convention, and in all parts moſt ſuited 


to encourage them; and continual feaſts are 
impoſed upon the people, to excite them to 
6 ne and \ vice (9. | 


In oppoſition to the plots ſo perüchpäl pro- 
5 jefted, the events that have taken place, both 
within and without France, appear to the claſs 
of uninformed people, unanſwerable reaſons in 
favour of their legiſlators, and vietorious argu- 
ments againſt the kings. The anarchiſts meditate 
to aſſaſſinate them, the moderes recoil, fearful 
that they muſt ſerve them, after their property is 
ravaged and burnt. The Convention and the 
Jacobins imagined, and the war and the faQions 
have propagated and eſtabliſhed, through the 
greateſt part of France, this opinion, which now 
diſciplines the rage of her armies: . That Europe 

made war both upon the French Monarchy, the , 
_ « Jacobins, the Sanſculottes, and Royaliſts; upon 
< the country; as well as upon its principles; that, 
* the diſmemberment of the ſoil, and their country, 

« was ſtill the object and the end; that the eva- 
M cuation of Alſace, the burning of Toulon, the 
* impotent attachment of this city and La Ven- 
« dee to their princes, and the capitulations of 
ws Mayence and Valenciennes, were the proofs 
: | et and 
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* and conſequence of theſe motives of war; that 
© the clergy and nobility did not coincide with 
« this ſucceſſive adheſion of the cabinets to the 
« general cauſe of Governments ; that their indif- 
« ference to the misfortunes of the Houſe of 
Bourbon, would eventually furniſh to the 
*.wicked oppreſſors of France, the means of 
ending the war advantageouſly by ſome ſacri- 
« fices; and that the inaQtivity and intereſt of 
* the Allies would ſoon produce negociations, | 
« which, were they not victorious, would be ad- 
© yantageous, both to the criminal, and unhappy 

1b, cos in this country. | 


— That ir cheſe aids. were not e | 


by the combined powers, they had at leaſt 
granted to the Royaliſts, the proclamation of 
a King, and the definition of their intentions 
upon an object ſo dear; they had guaranteed 


*©to France, in moſt poſitive terms, her Mo- 


« narchical Government, property, and rights; 
they explained the filence, which gave riſe to 
* their fears, juſtified their ſuſpicions, and pro- 
_ © yoked their reſiſtance: they at laſt even ex- 
E plained the articles of the treaty of peace, 
* which ſhould be preſented to, or n 2 
cx . a en nation.” . 
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By ſuch words they apologize for their lng 5 
tures and wickednels; and theſe expreſhons are 


_ even collected from the mouths of the Leaders 


of the factions. I with to draw a faithful pic- 
ture of the perfidious means, employed againſt 

the credulity and ignorance of the multitude ; 
and, I am convinced, that my aſſertions will be 
confirmed by the teſtimony of every perſon, who 
has lately left F rance, and who merit any con- 
. | 


The ſecret meaſures, imputed to the coaleſced 
powers, admit ſuch ſuſpicious interpretations, 
that, when fatigued with puniſhments, the exe- 


cutioners repoſe a moment from their labours, 


the Jacobins even repreſent to the Royaliſts, the 
common intereſt of their country, and of. the land, 
which the foreign powers are determined to con- 
quer and deftroy: * And are we not all French- 
© men?” cried one of their Chiefs (), during the 
celebration of an epoch of the Revolution: 


the Royaliſts, continued he, with the ſame ef- 
frontery, © will be attacked by the foreign pow- 
ers; they may perhaps protect their party; but 


* will forget every one, who aided not their | 
8 © projetts. I; 


To draw a complete ſcale of degrees, through 1 
5 n the public opinion bath paſſed, to the pre- 
V 1 ſent | 
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ſent moment of general inaQivity, I muſt premiſe, 
that Toulon was delivered up to the Conſtitu- 
tional King, and that the Engliſh and Spaniards 
were his deliverers. The gates of this city were 
opened to Monarchy ; but Toulon, the hope of 
France, has again deſtroyed; in its fall, that 


impaſſioned loyalty, ſo fatal to * inhabitants 


of this city. | | fa 


1 muſt add . has the ablurdicy of. public 
opinions had ſo pervaded this unhappy realm, 
that the Convention attempted to excuſe the 
death of the King, by perſuading the people, that 
he had violated his oaths, and united all his ef- 


forts to overturn a Conſtitution, which the peo- 
ple loved, and with ſorrow conſented to its de- 


ſtruction. 


France is convinced, that if the conditions, 


upon which Toulon ſurrendered, had been ſcru- 


pulouſly fulfilled, a great majority would have 
joined the foreign powers ; yet every rational 
Royaliſt, both within, and without the realm, is 
ſenſible," that the Conſtitution of 1789, more 
Democratic than Monarchical, Is the firſt cauſe 


of their misfortunes. 


10 Wende ſupports my aſſertion. This war, 
whoſe, . aſtoniſh, more. than its victories, | 
and 


1 3 
and which yet ſurvives its loſſes, and its means, 
affrighted the hearts of the tyrants, and threw 
conſternation into the boſom of the Aſſembly; 
and France then believed, that the Revolution 
would find the ſame tomb, as its defenders and 
accomplices. Five hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon, and near 160,000 muſquets were taken 
from the Republic, or loſt to its defenders; and 
it coſt the lives of two hundred, or two hundred 
and twenty | thouſand men, and goo millions 
(£37,500,000 ſterling) to ſtop the progreſs of 
this alarming war. The garriſons of Mayence, 
and Valenciennes, entirely periſhed; and a part 
of the ſubſiſtences, neceſſary to the conſumption 8 
of Paris, then diverted, have never ſince return- 
ed to their channel (“). The requiſitions, 
levies, and maſſes, have waſted; and depopulated 
this part of the Republic; and theſe departments 
will long feel its calamitous conſequences. 


When this triumphant, army had traverſed 
the Loire, when its colours floated in the Maine 
and Normandy ; France and Paris hoped for a 


decilive event: the Fates ordered otherwiſe 3 1 | 


but the National Aſſembly was involved in all 
their fears. | 


La Vendee, the ſole cauſe of fear to the Con- 


vention, and the only danger, which menaced 
| E 2: 5 the 


.- 
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utc, difplayed this mighty energy, be⸗ 5 

cauſt the ſimple and virtuous peaſants of Poitou, 
almoſt ſtrangers to the reſt of France, and to its 


religious and political novelties, differed totally 


from the numerous claſſes of Patriots; and in 


this part, all the members, united by the ſame 


motive; and in the ſame cauſe, attacked the 
whole claſſes of Diflidents. This very reaſon, 
however, circumſcribed their progreſs, and pre- 
vented the junction of the other Departments, al- 
moſt generally infected with the conſtitutional 
democracy, or favourable, from political calcu- 
lation, to the reſtoration of that Conſtitution. 
To prove, that the majority of France adopted 
this opinion, we ſhould remark, that the people, 


moſt bitterly perfecuted by the Convention, were 
3 the Conſtitutionaliſts, on account of the facility 5 
bprl rallying all the other malcontents, except 


thoſe of La Vetitlee, 


Tk Colventivii were ſo convinced of the 
extent of the dangers; which threatened their 
power, in the opinion; and mind of the people, . 
| that'd force of ſeventy-five thouſand men, dif. 


tributed - at Nantes; at Rennes; and Rochelle, 


have never quitted thoſe Departments; whom it 


now with diffigulty holds in ſubjeQion, and 


againſt who it is intended to guard, as much as 
I 1 8 8 The excefs of wretchedneſs, under 


which 


[ 99 J 
' which groans every Frenthihari, that i is not in 


agent or a ſatellite of the Convention, as well as 
their prejudices, and conſtitutional opimons 


have pre vemed them from eſtimating the real va- 


lue of the means, employed to deliver them. If 


great ſuccours had been immediately gramed tg 


La Vendee, they would have, and perhaps may 
yet rally the inhabitants, unfixed in their prin- 
eiples; but at preſent they have only one thought; 
one fentiment—to efcape tyranny, It is ill the 
general opinion in France, that a counter Re- 
volution can only be effected in La Vendee; 
and that, if immediately ſuccoured, her ſucceſſes 
may be decifive; but they never were ih great- / 
er want of them, than at this moment. The fe- 
paration of their bands, the weakneſs of the 
corps, and the deſertions, which want; feat, and 
diſcouragement have occaſioned among the pea- 
ſants, have reduced their forces to twenty-four 

thouſand men (5). When I left France, it was 
generally believed, that theſe brave Warriors 
could not regain the formidable tuition, Wich 
the laſt year encouraged our greateſt hopes, if 
powerful reinforcements be not immediately aſ- 
ſured and ſent them. A French Prince alone 
can make any conſiderable progreſs. 


Religion alſo implores theſe ſuccours. I left 
theſe people, who breathe contempt for the new 
| clergy 


E 5 
clergy, and reſpett for their ancient miniſters, 
the majority of whom fill the priſons, or are 
daily thrown into dungeons by theſe virtuous 
men, who deprive them of their worſhip and 
their God. This portion of the clergy, whom 
perjury and impiety have ſeparated from the 
church, have inſpired, through the country, an 
abhorrence, which their condu& merited; and 
their ſentence is every where pronounced. But 
this contempt for the miniſtry has unhappily pro- 
duced an indifference for religion. Seconded 
by the corruption, and the agents of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, this. indifference will. 
incline the people to the new worſhip, if their 
fathers are not ſoon reſtored to them, with a i 
force and authority, that can protect them. This 
moral epoch of the revolution will be a criſis, 
the moſt fatal to Europe, | 


We muſt no ger think of the famines, of 
which news-papers have ſo long given us hopes. 
The Commune alſo adopted theſe means to at- 
tack the Convention ; but now it is well pro- 
viſioned; and though once ſcarce in the capital, 
but in general abundant in the environs, it has 
appeared again. Only ſome parts of France, 
particularly Guienne, experienced a total want. 
But beſide the motive for ſpreading this plague 


- over a province, where the Convention dreaded 
| 2; the 


>--+... 
the effects of the. federaliſts, the corn was 
every where taken away, and ſent to the fron- 
tiers, to which abundance called new de- 
- fenders. A portion was reſtored to the inha- 
bitants of the interior, after the frontiers had 
deen ſufficiently provided. The exact diſtri- 
bution, which has been adopted in the depart- 
ments for four months, and the ſubſequent eco- 
nomy, have taken away all reaſon of inquietude. 
France is far from wanting grain; productive 
karveſts will be peaceably gathered in from their 
moſt fertile ſoils. Agriculture has received the 
ſuperintendance it demands, and the encourage- 
ments, which give it new force; and from a 
government, where the field of the ſoldier muſt 
be cultivated by his fellow citizen, from a coun- 
try, where population, {till ſufficiently numerous 
for the extent of territory, reſtores in an inſtant 
to the fields the men, which the cities had re- 
ceived, we muſt baniſh famine from the number 
of the plagues, which the divine. wrath. ſeldom 
lends amongſt men. | 
If bread was leſs abundant, more ſoldiers 
would flock to the frontiers ; famine and rob- 
bery might deſolate them in concert; but the 
allies would then have. a new enn to combat, 
LES > another 
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another obſtacle to nn and a n FE 


oſs nid. „ 


The . dd man has act LAS 


Soy to his exiſtence, are cenſumed quicker than 


nature can produce them ; but the armies enjay 


[this diffipation; and the provinces add daily to 


the reſources, by the regulations which they im- 
poſe upon themſelves, ſome voluntary, others in 

the name of the law; and this alone makes meat 
ſo fcarce in certain cantons, and abundant in 
others, particularly in Normandy. Horſes di- 


miniſh, and- periſh, in a moſt ſenfible manner. 


The ſupplies, which the Convention procures in 
Switzerland, and by the aſſiſtance af the neutral 
powers, are overbalanced by the exceſſive con- 


- fumption of the forced labours, convoys, and 
| armies. Truth, however, obliges me to acknow- 
ledge, that agriculture uſes nearly the ſame num= 


ber of horſes, that it requires. Luxury, com- 
merce, and the conveniences of life, ſupply, in- 


deed, this wonderful prodigality. The-poſt raads, 


however, are as abundantly provided, as ever; 
and this ſervice experiences neither 1 ——_—_— 


| nor del yx. 


— 


2 Cloth is manufactured at Sedan, Louviers, and 


Elbeeuf, and in the great . with leſa 
1 8 * 


* 
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nicety; but with more abltvity. The enhanced 
value, and the facility of eluding the law, which 
regulates their-price, affords, to this branch of 
induſtry, the means, which the wools of France 
vill poſſeſs ſor ſome time. They can clothe the 
nation, till the end of the year 1796. This 
precious animal hath been put under the imme- 
diate protection of the Convention; and the con- 
e is conſequently; nc N | 


we dead; and ain is ſtill in an pri- 
vate houſes, and public monuments are not all 
ſtripped of them. This immenſe reſource has 

not, till now, been uſed by the tyrants. Braſs 
and bronze cover the roads and the rivers; and 
four thouſand bells, now upon the quay of 
Rouen, are ready to ſubmit to another form, 
and be founded into cannon. -In this reſpect, all 
the departments. preſent proportional reſources; 
and by their uſe, the French nation flatter them- 
ſelves to-weary out the allied powers, and reduce 
them to acquieſce in the wann, of conquering 
France. | 


Leather, ſoap, and tallow, totally fail; and 
with the greateſt difficulty does the individual, 
of the claſs of the people, procure a ſmall por- 
tion of theſe objects of primary neceſſity. In 
many diſtriQs, and even at Paris, linen is waſhed 


1 


with preparation of chalk and greafe. . Perſons 

in the moſt eafy condition are forced to wear 
Yabots “, and ſend their ffroes:to the armies. In 
Tome parts of the Republic, they have put, into 

A ſtateè of requifition the wool, upon which men 
Alecep, and the linen, which covers his body. 
There was a time, when this meafure was near 
becoming eee ee France. 5 


The ate: are every hu POD into the . 
mot deplorable miſery (); butter, ſalted pro- 
viſions, and roots, are all taken from them, and 
put into requiſition for the benefit of the Re- 
public; and to it they are forced to deliver, 
8 upon the firſt demand of a commiſſary, or admi— 
niſtrator, the very proviſions neceſſary to ſub- 
ſiſtence; and for the very animal, whoſe weight 
is inſerted in the regiſtry, they make him ac- 
5 countable, Oil, beer, and brandy, become daily 
more fearce; and the forage, and oats, are de- 
e Er * the . | EE 
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Phrfonal « corvꝭes are every where impoſed. 
The farmers, and labourers, are daily employed 
with their catts to tranſport the forage, & c. to 

| the diſtance of fifty leagues, and dare not de- 
mand their reward. If any one refuſes, or ob- 
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| jets, he is dragged to: acne ata farbe ig 
obliged to denounce his own fon, and proſecuta 
him, though in requiſition: Mhoever flies, or 


| conceals himſelf, is reputed emigrant; and ha 


family ſoon. ſees his property; ſequeſtrated. Be- 
ſpair is general; but terror prevents its breaks 
ing out ; the people are in want. of: the: objekts of 

neceſſity, they are promiſed. future abundance | 
and en they alles, but they AI: 


| | Saltpetre is bat SC Wed ex- 
tent of France from a fertile (“) land, and is 
made with more ſucceſs, than the firſt eſſays 
ſcemed to promiſe. Artiſts, ſent into all the 
parts of the Republic, have inſtrutted their pu- 
pils with the moſt incredible activity. A million 
of men are employed in this work, and the 
greateſt encouragements are given to them. But 


the quantity of this; element of deſtruction is non 


thing near proportional te the other means of 
war, and is in quality much inferior ta that of 
the foreign armies. The neutral Powers, how- 
ever, come to the ſuccour of F rance, andafford 
them the moſt brilliant hans: i 6 08 


The Requiſitions, this new kind of deſpotiſm, 
which applies ſolely to defence, equally affect the 
neceſſaries, mankind, and all the reſources of ſo- 
ciety: the Tequiſitions excite. revolts, and inſur< 

FS : _. re ons, 
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reQions, i inthe country and cities: but terror again 
ſeizes every character, and nothing can reſiſt it. 

They perſuade the nation of the neceſſity of 
fighting their enemies, whoſe courage they affect 
to condeal, under the names of cruelty. One 
portion of his property every Frenchman em- 
ploys to preſerve the other; and this they hope 5 
to enſure, by the treaty of peace, which the De- 
partments think of making. The Committee of 
Public Safety alſo adopt this atrocious meaſure; 
and they can now diſpoſe of their fortunes * 
ations, make migrations of men, like the emif- 
ſions of aſſignats, and tranſport whole cities, 

| and countries, you wy point of the __ 


Ei 1 hundred and fifty Wouſtad effeftive men 
est under their orders; and this number may 
be augmented. After the harveſts, and ſowing 
ſeaſon, have aſſured the future ſubſiſtence of 
theſe new ſoldiers, when they are no longer 
uſeful at hame, we may fear, that France, in the 
end of the' campaign, and appearances warrant 
the aſſertion, will add, to its actual means, thoſe 
of a war, generally offenſive, if the ſucceſs of 
the Allies do not correſpond with the hopes | 
15 thoſe, who call for * ſuccour, | 


* 
* 


"i finances, the Convention is richer than 
united Europe. Seven-ninths of the ſoil belong 
: ,,, 


1 
to the Republic ; and this continual pledge of 
paper credit is now become inexhauſtible, by the 
rapidity, with which property js exchanged, and 
always to the advantage of the Aſſembly. They 
have already conceived the projett to nationalize 

the whole ſoil of France, to regiſter the territo-— 
ry, like a public debt, in the grand livre (u); 

and to reſume the property of the clergy and 

nobility, purchaſed, as they pretend, at a prices 
el 888 to their actual value. 5 


The 8 value of ns is determined by the 
law of the maximum, which regulates the price 
of every objekt of neceſſiy, to which it applies. 
This law is eaſily eluded in the exchanges be- 
tween individuals; but this very circumſtance 
aſſures the execution, in favour of the Repub- 
lic: and it alone profits by it, Eight milliards*®. 
of aſſignats infeſt the circulation; ; and this 
frightful truth the Committee of Finance have 
themſelves atteſted. Every negociant in France 
| Ou that from the SL of e and 


3 10 Engliſh money £ 333,000,000, beſides the funded 7s 
debt. The Abbe Maury frequently foreboded ill to his county, 
from the exceſſive quantity of debt. Arthur Young eſtimated 
the national debt in 1789 at £.274,375,000 ; but in the report 
of Cambon, the fix thouſand milliards (£.2 50,000,000 ſterling) 
are now reduced to two thouſand ; and the national creditors 
| from 3 to n 98 | Fog 1 
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the ſuppreſſion of the numerical marks, ts ſum 
may yet be increaſed; and every Frenchman | 


contemplates the cataſtrophe, which will deſtroy 


the ſmall] remains of his fortune, ; 
* 


The dean perſuaded us, that the money 


would ſoon re-appear ; but this hope is become 
the ſubjett of every one's fears, The war does 


not leave them the choice of means; the ſum 


total, of daily expenditure, amounts to fifteen or 


fixteen millions (between ſix and ſeven hundred 


_ thouſand pounds). The preparations of the 


months of March and April, which the opening 


| of the campaign demanded, coſt from five to ſix 
millions (C. 200, ooo ſterling) in addition; and 


the people now dread the iſſuing of a new paper 
currency, which might annihilate the aſſignats, 
as they abſorbed the money, and which would be, 5 


alone, confined to the purchaſing of pagional 


deins. 


Near five hundred millions ( — 20,000,000 
ſterling ) in gold and filver are depoſited in the 
coffers of the National Convention, The mint of 


Paris, to which was tranſported all the bullion, 
of the ſuppreſſed provincial mints, contains near 


ſeventy millions (about Z g, ooo, ooo ſterling) of 
metals; and daily additions are thrown in by de- 


poſits, « collections, and penalties. Tus plunder | 
| of 


— 
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of the churches produced thirty-two. millions, 
(near FC. 1,350,000 ſterling); and through the 
whole extent of France no longer now remains 
a ſaftred vaſe, not even in the domeſtic chapels. 
Ihe laſt eight months the churches of Paris have 
been all ſhut, and in the en almoſt all 8 
r Dd 


Though improbable, it is not impoſſible that 
the French Republic will one day preſent itſelf 
to combat with the money of every other nation, 
at a time, when they have ſpent all theirs, when 
France is freed from taxes, (the public domains 
making this eaſy) and when all the powers are 
| bea to the laſt extremity. 


The Committee of Public Safety have aban- 
doned the Colonies, perſuaded, that the con- 
fumption in France was too neceſſary for Eu- 
rope, and America, ever to be negleaed. The 
means, the men, and energy, requiſite to ſupport 
che maritime force, will become a reſource to 
their power at land; and the people, accuſtomed 
to the want of luxuries, will require little of Eu- 
rope, though it may always demand much of 
chem. The Convention reaſoning upon theſe 
principles, have ſo inſinuated them into the na- 
tion, that it might deſtroy its ports, burn its 
veſſels and ſhips; and thus, returning to the 

| ſavage. 
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favage. life, inflict a mortal blow upon the come 
merce of Europe by the annihilation of its own; 3 
and at the laſt extremity they are reſolved to 
employ this. deſperate, alternative. They have 
lately experienced a complete defeat by ſea; and 
from. the combinations of pride in the members 
of the Committee of public Safety, they will 
affect, I believe, an unimportance to the ſending 

a new ſquadron to ſea: nor will they do It. 


3 ſaid, that Paris was the immenſe manufac- 
tory of the opinions, the arms, and the crimes 
of the Republic: the public mind finds no re- 
pole. Exhibitions are ſucceeded by executions; | 
and theſe laſt are repreſentations, neceſſary to 
. perpetuate the popular frenzy, indiſpenſible to 
the .ſupport of tyranny... The human mind is 
replete with curioſity; and the number of vic- 
* tims inceſſantly excites it, and is necefſary to 
fatisfy uh 1 . 


With an heroic and never failing courage, 
the Royaliſts terminated a life, honourable even 
in death (); and this example, ſo magnanimous, 
but ſo. doleful, of which the moſt virtuous of 
Kings, and greateſt of Queens, left the model, 
n now y their laſt conſolation. | 


Even 


— 


«a 


Ton the villains, ( freq 4 Duke of Orleans > 
and Father Duchene, to Briſſot and Danton) whoſe . 
crimes at laſt conducted them to the ſcaffold, _ 
moünted it with a fortitude, truly aſtoniſhing, 
with a ſpecies of the rage of, their opinions, or 
with the certainty, that they could not hope for 
N PL 


** 


The ſex, to whom nature appeared to have 
ſolely granted ſenſibility, and grace, have ſur- 
paſſed, in force and courage, che moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed of their fellow citizens. But this generous 
devotion to their country affects not the mul- 
titude, ſo long miſled, and whom their tyrants. 
attempt to deprive of every ſentiment of huma- 
nity (“). They have taken from the French 
people, even the remembrance of that urbane, 
and gentle charaQer, which once diſtinguiſhed 
them from other nations; and they plunge them 
into Rome and Athens, with all their own vices, 
with the hypocriſy of liberty, and the phantoms 
of their ſovereignty. 


The _ incendiary journals, (*) multiplied 
to an amazing extent, encourage the delirium ; 
and the fame of victory, with hatred to the van- 
quiſhed, is ſpread to the extremities of the em- 
pire, with a celerity and profuſion, which increaſe 
me triumph. Misfortunes and defeats (*) are 

G modelled 
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belted with Fs much art, ſo derterduly Tuited 
to the cirentaftances and the people, that they 
are made the powerful means of encouragement, 
and the cauſe of all the faerffices. France law 
her enemies in her boſom ; and their nearneſs 
| to Paris demanded + not the coffimoh arts f 
alarm. The retreat of the Duke of Brunfwick | 
extended the frontiers to the walls of the capi- 
tal. In the imaginations of che people, a re- 
tiring foe is leſs dangerdus, than one, who never 
advanced; and the French Revolution, as well 
as the armies, which ſupport it, would foon have 
been endangered by that aQtivity, which they 
now diſplay, againſt their enemies. The flow- 
neſs, the prudence, the military fcience, which 
- dire@the attacks, and trace the plans, and ope- 
rations of the combined armies, as well as the 
views, which calumny and crime attach to them, 
tend to increaſe the number of their partizans, 
their communications, and wiſhes, in the interior 
of a country, governed by terror. But when 
terror ſhall have. finally. conduQted to repoſe, 
when the habitude of ſacrifices ſhall have ſub- 
jected the demands of luxury to the more tem 
perate enjoyments of ſafety, and perſonal tran- 
quillity, (and ſuch the tyrants dare to promiſe 
them) we fear, that the allied powers will not 
then remain with their armies in our country, 
where ſo many victims n now call upon them. 
. 
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Twenty-two. thouſand, perſans t fill the riſing 
of Paris, or are guarded i in their own :bouſes, 
Six hundred and fifty-three thouſand were de- 


| tained in the departments at the epoch of the 

26th of April (“); and this number has been - | 

augmented by all the members of the nobility, 

| whom the decrees at that moment forced to 

leave Paris, the fortified places, and the mari- 

time cities, and to preſent themſelves, every day, 

to the municipality of the place, where they 

were permitted to fix their reſidence. Three 

hundred perſons periſh daily on the ſcaffeld 

throughout the extent of France, The difh- _ 

culty of eſcaping provokes ſuicide; and this is 

naw become ſo common, it is ſcarcely noticed. 

Plunder, chagrin, and all the conſequent evils, 

alſiſt to depopulate the country. Upon the 

calculation of all theſe cauſes, joined to the 

civil and foreign war, Franee has loſt twelve or 
thirteen hundred thouſand men. | 


The departments, vos; 2 from the en- 
thuſiaſm and public infatuation of Paris, but 
who feel the wants of thoſe things, neceſſary to 

the abundance of the capital, this focus of revo- 
lution, which to day impoveriſhes, by its crimes, 
the provinces, it once ruined by its luxuries, 
are more ſenſibly oppreſſed by the weight of the - 
Revolution; and they deteſt it more. But too 
G 2 many 
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many private ents bind them to their lot; | 


and too many internal dangers, which menace 
them, prevent them from throwing off their 


yoke. Foreign protection is too diſtant, and 
uncertain, not to prefer the ſhame, and peace of 


ſlavery, to the convulſions, and dreadful conſe- 
quences of a revolt. The diſcontented are 


every where; but none will rebel, unleſs they 
could be aſſured of nao, and peace. | 


L Artois, Picarty, Brittany, and N ormandy 
particulatly, defire a new order of things. The 


entire maſs of citizens in theſe provinces only ; 


wait for the means, a good opportunity, and 
leaders, to ariſe, and openly declare againſt the 
Convention.” ' Normandy will open its Ports to 
the firſt ſquadron, which preſents, nd would 


rally, to a man, around the firſt White Standard, 


that ſhall float on its coaſts, if ſhe could hope 


for a ſure protection; but ſhe will nat anticipate 


the 37% wp ſhe implores. 


Unleſs by the great ſucceſs of the allied 
powers, unleſs by an exploſion i in the bofom of 


the Aﬀembly, or at Paris, (but no deputy. an- 
nounces ſufficient energy, and means to create 


an hope) we muſt not expect any great internal 
inſurreQion, favourable to the powers of Europe; | 
and. it would become impoſſible, ſhould the 


Committee 


1 


| committee of Public Safety oblige them to 
| make peace. The deputies of great influence, 
even Robeſpierre himſelf; may go to the ſcaf- 
fold; and yet produce no eſſential change in 
affairs. The ſpirit of the Revolution may ſur- 
vive theſe events; and a new Aſſembly adopt 
their priticiples: The power is poſſeſſed by the 
Sans- culotiſme, and requires all the efforts: of 
united * to ſtop its progreſs. 


Some deputies vill undoubtedly, periſh vic- 
tims of their baſe intrigues, and vile corrup- 
tions; their inſulated projects will not affect the 
Committee of Public Safety, and their puniſh- 
ment will augment its power. Without a ſignal 
reverſe of fortune in the armies of the Republic, 
we muſt not expe any great fattion, or any 
great conſpizacy, before the end of the cam- 
paign; but we may fear, that the Committee of 


Public Safety will, at this epoch, give a new form 


of government to France, and that Robeſpierre 

will be the chief. For the laſt ſeven months, it 
| appears, he has projected to eſtabliſh a ſenate, 
_ compoſed of few members, repreſentatjve, and 
eleftive, aſſembled at a fixed period, and to be 
prorogued, or continued, at the will of a-coune 
cil: the members to be elective, and for life: 
their preſident perpetual, whoſe name is not yet 
determineꝗ on, and who, exerciſing every power 
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and att of royalty in the enſlaved Republic, wil“ 
be inveſted, even with the force of opinion; 
and thus grant to all the parties, which divide 
France, the image of what they deſire, and de- 
fend them from what they fear. We muſt no 
longer diſſemble, that the man, who can affure 
to the French Nation individual ſecurity, and 
property, is certain of reigning over her; and 
the general laſſitude will ſanttion any form of 
men. 

This project has been gradually executed for 
four months. The people have been deprived 
of the nomination to civil employs, and of Mu- - 
nicipal, Judiciary, and Adminiſtrative, funQi- 
ons. The convocation of the Primary Aﬀem- 
blies is forbid. The Revolutionary regulations, 
the right of violating all law, even that which 
itſelf decrees, are conſecrated, and neceffari 


eſtabliſhed during the war. The Committee f 


Public Safety appoints to all places, and all au- 
. thorities; its power was never greater, and 
though many of the Revolytionary Committees 
are deprived of their conſequence, its authority 
was never more acknowledged. The projected 
modification of property occaſions new crimes z 
and they daily drag to the ſcaffold, both the 
proprietors and the privileged order. The ba- 
niſhment of thoſe, who have not periſhed, ſeems 

reſolved: 


T E „ 


refolved upon. The diviſton of land ning 
the army, and the neceſſary ſupporters of the 
new Government, the projected exemptions 
from taxes, may conſolidate this new Govern- 
ment, and create a new people, who threaten 
to invade and 'overthrow all the kingdoms, and 


thrones, if Europe was not ſufficiently ſtrong to 


Prevent it, or if too ſlow to fight chem: every 
eee! is of See 


Tze Prank Republic ſhall periſh, or | 
and the Powers of Europe, ſhall end with the Cen- 
tury.”” : Theſe are the projects, which the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety do not heſitate to pub- 
liſh; and theſe words ATA and n. 
ceaſe Wannen | 1 


Every day augments our fears: the crimes, 
of France are exhauſted; but the crimes of 
Greece and Rome begin. A new Coſtime® has 
taken place in this nation, deſtined to preſerve 
nothing of its habitudes, and antiquity. . The- 
empire of the ſenſes rules the multitude ; and the 
Grecian, and Roman robes, will ſoon deprive 
Frenchmen of the remembrance of their ancient 
country. Gymnaſia, courſes, and wreſtlings— 


triumphal feſtivals, branches of oak, and the 


pantheon 


75 


* The Tranſlator i — the word Co/lime, which 
relates, as he apprehends, to the dreſs of the body, the man- 
ners of a nation, and its particular modes of thought. 


— 


Pd 


* 
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pantheon—theatres dedicated to the people, and 
formed upon the great models of antiquity, 
which ages have reſpected, will long time miti- 
gate their ſlavery with the varniſhed colours of 
liberty. A religion, whoſe augurs bring down 
the Goddeſſes of Victory, and Juſtice, upon this 
| renovated earth, may, perhaps, make their old 
rei leſs 8 and their new vows ſincere. 


o 


Theſe principles, which have is birth to 
public ſchools, ſufficiently illuſtrate their inten- 
tions; and this generation, whoſe infancy has 
been nouriſhed by crimes, they will make dan- 
gerous to the univerſe from the neceſſity of ex- 
erciſing its courage, and maintaining a military 
Republic ; and by the diſſemination of principles, 
the moſt falſe, but yet the moſt ſeductive, that 
men had ever to combat, we ſhould, every where 
ſee a ſovereignty uſurped, a lawleſs equality, 
and robbery legitimated, | 


After this picture of the ſtate of F rance, and 
the projets of its Tyrants, we may infer, that 
peace, accommodation, or negociation with their 
Republic, will be the moſt violent outrage upon 
ſocial order. They \ wiſh to invade and deftroy | 
univerſal property : no trety can be ſacred with 
men, who ſwear to violate every thing. By ob- 

* a truee, Europe cannot avoid the ca- 
lamities, 


1 1 


lamities, which hang over it. Tue germ of the : 
Revolution muſt be extirpated out of France; ; 
or every Government n ſoen e ien its | 
own e N = 1 | 


To this end, the Committee of Public S | 
points all its efforts; and upon this principal 
objeQ, they found the ſtability of their Govern- 
ment. A great part of their treaſures, and nu- 
merous emiſſaries, are, every where, . employed 
with an activity, and perſeverance, equally i in- 
defatigable, to diſſeminate their principles, and 
their crimes. They endeavour to propagate 
them in Piedmont, Poland, Italy, Brabant, and 
even in England. A very large ſum was re- 
mitted, for this purpoſe, to Warſaw, (*) in the 
beginning of March; and all the precious ſtones: 
of France were ſeized upon to tempt the Divan, 


and excite a powerful diverſion, againſt the two 


Imperial Courts. 
Such are the reſources, and projets, of the 
Committee of Public Safety. Its projets can 
only periſh with it: its refources, conſiderable, . 
as they ſtill are, are procured by the moſt 


violent meaſares;” and. its W continuation 
muſt OE it, | 


1 ; 


1 


nothing more to che terror, it inſpires; but the 
allied powers. may weaken it. They may dire 
this very, terror, againſt the Committee, and find 


the greateſt ſuccours, and moſt powerful allies, 
in the general wearineſs of France: and let 
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them publiſh to the wretched inhabitants, in the 
© moſt poſitive manner, their invariable determi- 
nation of proſecuting the war, till they ſhall 
have re-eſtabliſhed monarchy, order, and pro- 


perty. The Committee of Public Safety are 5 2 


obliged to excuſe even their vifQtories, and by 
the hopes of peace, determine the people to con- 
tinue the war. ; If at the end of this campaign, 
whateyer be the ſucceſs, the people are again 
forced to ſpend the remnant of their means in 
favour of their tyrants, and not obtain the ex- 
I petted peace, 1 heſitate not to declare, that the 
deſpair of repoſe will produee an len 

Fatal to their * | 5 . 
I alſo affirm, that, neither the committee of 
Public Safety, nor the ſucceeding government, 
can reſiſt for two years: they can obtain no ſup- 
plies, but by penalties; and theſe revolutionary 
means muſt neceſſarily be deſtroyed, and anni- 
hilated by time. They flatter themſelves with 
forcing the * powers, this winter, to 
| peace, 


t 3 


— and to he at liberty to employ clemanchy 


property, and repoſe, in ſuch manner, as may 
confolidate their power, and difſeminate theit 
fundamental prineiples to che beg Y the 
Globe.(®) b 70 


Buch is the ſtate of affairs: ſuch the ene- 
mies that we fight: ſuch the calamities and 
unparalleled crimes, which we muſt exter- 
minate. Great as the dangers are, the means 
of eluding them are ſtill more numerous; and 
it is, undoubtedly, more practicable to con- 
quer, and annihilate ſuch a government, 
than always to be nn * their at- 
empts. FP 

But how to ſucceed? I pretend not to in- 
ſtruct the diſtinguiſhed miniſters, who direct 


the principal Cabinets of Europe. They 
could not know, what I have ſeen; and I 


therefore think it important to publiſh it. 


This ſummary may, perhaps, contain the moſt 


oppoſite contradiftions; but do not forget, 


that a revolution produces, and explains them 


MT : — 


From my exact knowledge of what paſſes in 
F TANCE, from the certainty of finding, as many 


He 1 allies, 


1 


— . — — 


of 56 ) 
Allies, as difcomented, I think, it would not be 
difficult to effet great inſurreftions: but be not 
deceived on the choice of means, and be con- 
yinced, that we muſt nat loſe a moment to 


preſerve Europe. 1 
- 
? 
„ 4 b. 
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NOTES. 


Nu () page 2. „ Fw 


Near 280 members never leave the Committees': too, or 
230, are ſent to the armies, or in the Departments, in quality 
of Repreſentatives of the People : and the reſt do not FOE 
* at the hg of * Convention. | 


N Note (2) þ. 6, 


Nine Millions (about C. 375, ooo ſterling), have been em- 
ployed, i in embelliſhing 1 the Palais of the Thuilleries, which a 
grate, in bronze, is intended to. ſeparate from the Carouſel, 
Ei ghty millions (near . 3, 500,000 ſterling), have been de- 
reel to complete the canals; and forty millions to the repair 
of the high roads; upon which workmen are now employed. 
A great theatre, aud the richeſt ſcenery and dreſſes, are deſ- 
tined for Grecian and Roman ſpectacles. The collection of 
the Muſeum, the richeſt of the globe, receives daily additions; 
and ordery are given to finiſh the Palace of the Louvre. 


Note—after Paris, . 13, f. 10. 


The National Convention, and the Thmilleries, were ſur- 
rounded for three days, by ſeventy thouſand men of the armed 
force ; andthroughtheir ranks, ſucceſſively, paſſed the members 
of the Briſſotin, and Girondiſt, faction, whoin the decree or-. 
dered to priſon, | 


3 lang Alace, J. 22, . * 


| In che ſhort ſpace of four months, Marat was thrice canceal- 
ce d in the ſewers of the Church of the Cordeliers ; whence he 
* ſent forth his OR 7 intitled, L' Ami du Palle 
"Th ey | 


* > 1 ; 
— . ; " 


C 

They could not perſuade him to ſubmit to the decree Ann 
him, till fifteen gays _— when he was PIO he ran 
no riſk, e | (> | 


'\ 


Note—after Marat, J ty f. 11. 


This fact, avowed by an intimate friend of Marat, is. fo | 

ported by every poflible evidence, which can eſtabliſh the 
truth. Marat felt his end approach; and he died, perſuaded, 
that the _ which 8 him, {Ia vn 22 him by 


14199 High | rat; 
1 Nute 00 .. 11. 5 10 


| it is beyond Joke, from the teftimony obtained upon 8 
pulwKhsace, by a Deputy of the Convention, who ſtill poſſeſſes a 
great influence, amongſt the Jacobins, that Robeſpierre em- 
ployed Grangreneuve and Fauchet, to ſend Charlotte Corday 
(of the Department of Calvados to Paris). and to engage her to 

aſſaſſinate Marat, perſuading her, chat be ſought only fhe de- 
ſtruction of the Republic, by exciting the pillage, and plunder 
of property. The good of the CS, e R 
. Ne to facrifice Marat. 
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b N e "Note G ny e InTuy / 


| Gobet 8 the Committee of Public Safety, * 
five thouſand livres (about £.3,540 ſterling), to abjure, the 
next day, before the Convention, the character of Prieſt ; and 
this Committee, two months afterwards, dragged him to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal (it is, Perhaps, not unneceſlary to re- 
mark, that the idea and eſtabliſhment of this tribunal, was 
conceived by Danton, as well as the project of maſſes and re- 
quiſitions), where one of the principal articles of accuſation, 
brought againſt him, charged him with receiving from the dif- 
| organizers and ' Ariftrocrats, the ſum of eighty-five thouſand li | 
vres (about £.3,540 ſterling) to ahjure his religion, and preach 
Atheiſm. Hebert waited every day upon the Committee of 
Public Safety, to receive for his paper, intitled, Le fere Di- 
.hefne”, the ſubjects of the morrow ; and it cannot be denied, 

that Camille des Moulins gave the 111 numbers of the Vieur 
85 N 


* 
«af; 1 225 
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| Cordelier, at the — of Robeſpierre, who, perſuaded | 


_ that Camille was truly republican, and dreading his character 
and his principles, burried him to the ſcaffold, which Cy 
had ſo l dyed with the blood of victims. 


"Note (5) 1 11. 


bo 6 OS of this e an. | 


| my, atteſted to divers perſons, that, in the month of June, 
Robeſpierre knew of the avarice of Danton, and that he long 
preſſed him to go into Belgium, under aſſurance, that be would - 
ſoon make the moſt conſiderable fortune; and that he ſnould 


de inveſted with the plenary powers of the Cetrention, and | ; 


have the direction of the ONE, 


— 


Nute (6) * 14. 


Gouthan is mais in an elbow chair, akernately, © ths - 


8 and the Jacobins, For eight months he Has been 
unable to walk; but he is the more attentively aſſiduous in ac- 


compliſhing the views, and projects of Robeſpierre. He is f 


— 


no l individually. His fortune amounts to a mil - 


jon and a half (about C. 62,500 ſterling): Barrere has remit- 
. ted three millions (C. 12 5, ooo ſterling) into Italy and Den- 
mark. Laſt November St. Juſt declared i Marguis of 


„ Fontvieille (his own name before the Revolution) is ruined 'by 
| '« the Decrees; but an employment, and fix months 'of enn. 
N refore me, * I have Joft.” © 


© Noze (7) þ. 15. 


Wo Deputy, on bis miſſion, ordinarily ſpends fifteen'or twen- 
ty thouſand livres (C. 624 or near C. 800 a month). The Na- 

tional Repreſentatives travel in the carriages of the court, or 
of the Emigrants, drawn by fix or eight horſes: they every 


where keep an open table, empty the cellars, ſequeſtrated for 


the benefit of the nation, and addict themſelves, without ſhame, 
to the moſt- irregular inclinations. They have the power of 
life and death, and they daily conſign victims to puniſhment, 


and receive money to reſtore them to liberty. Andre Dumont, 
has e immenſe ſums at Abbeville, and A and in 


Ne | o Every 
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every part of Picardy, and has even purchaſed, i in the name of 
Picot, the Hotel of Plouys, the moſt handſome in Abbeville ; 3 

and hath commiſſioned him to purchaſe the land of the ſame 
name. Le Vaſſeur, has wrung from the Ari/fecrats of Liſie, 
and Flanders, near fix hundred thouſand livres (C. 2 5,000 ſter- 
ling), and remitted it to Berne. Siblot, and Legendre, have 
received conſiderable ſums in the Departments of the Eure, and 
the Lower Seine. Le Bon has plundered Arras of near five 
hundred thouſand livres (about £.20,800 ſterling), from ſeal- 
ing their papers, and from the relations of perſons, he deliver- 
ed over to the Revolutionary Committee. The moſt legal evi- 
_ dence eſtabliſh all theſe facts. | 


Note (8) „. 17. 


Henriot was once clerk at the barriers (entries) of Paris, ab- 
ſolutely moneyleſs, debauchee, and drunkard. He was upon 
the point of being ſent to the Revolutionary Tribunal, on the 


puniſhment of Ronſin and Vincent; but promiſing implicit 


obedience to Robeſpierre, he was eontlinted in his ſituation, 15 
although the warrant 8 judgment was _— | 


"Note (9) þ. 18. 


| Payan, chief of the Commune of Paris, and a National 

Agent, came from Provence to Paris, by the orders of his 

_ maſter Robeſpierre. He is void of perſonal means, but a deep 

villain: in conſtitution he reſembles his' protector, and even 

in the weakneſs of his fight and loſs of voice. Robeſpierre 
| gave him in > February, 17,500 livres, (about £-730 eg. 


Note (10) 4. . Roh 


Two hundred new pieces have been performed fince the 
Toth of Auguſt : it is impoſſible, without teſtimony, to form 
an idea of the immorality and ferocity, which they breathe. 

Barrere, ſpeaking of the Theatre, in the tribune of the Con- 
vention, exclaimed, . the inſſiid and affefed Racine enervated 


& mankind; but the writings of the Sans <ctlotte Creb illon are ſuit- 
ted te Republicans, 1 


Note 
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Note ( 11) 5. 22. 

All che great Hotels, Churches, and public * are filled 
with forges, and military workſhops; but their labours are ſo 


precipitated, and their ſkill ſo trifling, that a great part of the 
muſquets, which they make, are entirely defective. 


Note (12) þ. 23. 


Forty- eight feſtivals have been celebrated at Paris, in honour 
of Le Pelletier, and Marat, each more diſguſting than the 
other. Their mauſolea are built in every Commune, and their 
buſts, or images, are placed in almoſt every houſe of France. | 

The orgies, which have ſprang from the abolition of the Ca- 
tholic worſhip, ſurpaſs every thing, that the human mind can 
* of perverſity, IO and atrocity. 


Note (13) fl. 26. = | 

Cone, and Collot d'Herbois (and this laſt is proved to 
have ſtolen, from the dead bodies, and ruins, which he multi- 
plied at Lyons, two millions three hundred'thouſand livres in 
gold (about C. 133, 300 ſterling), which he hath not accounted 
for to the Convention) have frequently repeated theſe very 
words at the tribune of the Jacobins, particularly after the ſur- 
render of Valenciennes, and the evacuation of Toulon. 


— 


Note (14) þ. 27. 


Cattle PPP failed in the markets of Sceaux, and Poiſly, 
in July and Auguſt laſt ; Normandy, and Poitou, which 
ſupplied them, were in part poſſeſſed by the Rgyaliſts and 
Federaliſts. The army of the latter advanced as far as Pacy, 
above Vernon; and about the ſame time, Valenciennes was 
taken : Toulon had opened its gates; the inhabitants of Tours 
and Orleans: awaited the Royaliſts; and thirty three counter- 
revolutionary aſſemblies appeared in different parts of France. 
The National Aſſembly was in the moſt profound conſterna- 
tion; the neceſſity of transferring the ſitting of the Conventi- 
on to the Comptat Venaifin, was debated i in the Committee of 

Public 


» 4 


tur 


Public Safety ; and ſuch was the general diſpoſition, that 4 
Louis would purchaſe 162 livres in aſſignats; and even in May, 
notwithſtanding the _ of death, fey and n 
livres. 


— 


Note (197. 29. 


7 It ot be remembered, that I Pre of the fituation of La 
| Vendee, towards the 20th of April. The great dearth, the 
difficulty of carrying on military operations, in a country, im- 
paſſible fix months in the year, and the deſerts which ſurround- 
ed its heroic defenders, occaſioned their inaQtion, the diſperſion 
of the armies, and the geen the N 


N. — capital, A. 30, J. 23. 


The poor people of Paris were in want of bread, but the 
rich were always well provided. The corn was every where 
ſtopped by the Revolutionary army, or by the Commune of 
Paris; and at night they brought in ſufficient for the conſump- 
tion of the morrow. Paris, which, in the month of October, 
required 1640 ſetiers, (each /etier twelve buſhels) of corn a day, 
conſumed only 4 or 500, for more than ſix weeks. But this 
dearth was generally factitious, for the environs of the capital 
were always. well provided. 


Note (16) . ; 7 Ty 


We muſt x not conclude, from the miſery, i in which the peo- | | 
ple are plunged, that famine ravages France; there will be no 
ſcarcity of corn this year. They force it Bom the people, in 
proportion to the harveſt, and collecting it, in abundance, in 
the army granaries, leave, or diſtribute, in each diſtrict, the 
quantity, indiſpenſibly neceſſary for the ſupport of the inha- 
bitants. This atrocious meaſure ſecures obedience to their 
miniſters. The deprivation of every other neceſſary, confirms 
their miſery, and denies the means of extricating themſelyes. 
The expectation of future happineſs, and enjoyment, pfolong. 
their Sen, 8 25 e them to er r their evils, 
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| Eo (17) 4. 37. 
Under the pretext of diſcovering ſaltpetre, they ſcrape the | 

Houſes, buildings, and gardens, with ſo much perſeverance, 

that they frequently find gold and filver, which terror had 


buried; and of which the law apportions a part to the in- 
former. | 


Note (18) |. 40. 


The Convention has entered the names of the creditors of the 
Republic in a book, which is now their only ſecurity ; and 
have forced them to depoſit, in the national treaſury, the ori- 
ginal contracts, under the penalty of being robbed of them, 
and of being treated, as well as their notaries, as ſuſpected per- 
ſons. Under the name of creditors of the Republic, they in- 
clude, alſo, all the creditors of property invaded by the Revo- 
lution. All is confounded together in this great book, with- 
out diſtinguiſhing, or denominating their original pledge; they 
have no other ſecurity than a mark, naming the ſum due by tie 
Rehublic; no other ſurety than the reſervation of this book ; no 
other pledge than the loyalty of the French Republic. 

The Convention has projected to act in the ſame manner 
with the proprietors of lands, and of nationalizing the French 
territory. The validity of poſſeſſion being determined, it will 
be inſcribed in the great book; and this will be the only ſecu- 
Tity. By this means the whole of the public and- private pro- 
perty will be at the diſpoſal of the National Convention. Theſe 
entries may be conſidered as a new ſpecies of aſſignats; are the 
means by which the Convention pays the creditors of the ſtate; 
and are taken into the account in the payment of nati6nal pro- 
perty. On the firſt of May the aſſignats loſt thirty- eight per 
cent. This new benefit favours the national ſales, and reſtores 
the in/criftions to the treaſury, where they are concealed. The 
diſtruſt, which both the inſcriptions and aſſignats create, obliges 
them to exchange their ſecurities for the national lands, fear- 
ing that if the Republic ſhould be deſtroyed, nothing will be 
paid; and the ſcaffolds and decrees daily reſtore to them a part 
of the property. Purſuing this ſpecies of robbery, and aſſaſſi- 


. " | nations, 
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nations, the Committee of Public Safety hopes to diſpoſe of 1 a 


part of the territory, in favour of the army and the Sans- culottes, 
and appropriate the remainder to the liquidation of taxes, and 

thus leave the nation, diſcharged of its debts, and aſſignats. 
The laſt year, the impoſitions amounted to two-fifths of the net 


revenue; and the directions of the decree, which ordered the 
| levy of a forced loan of a milliard (about L. 41,666,000 ſter- _ 
ling) were ſo managed, that the richeſt man could preſerve no | 


more than 4, 500 livres (about C. 187 ſterling) for his mainte- 


nance, and was oþliged to give the remainder to the nation. 


This loan, however, only produced forty-three millions at 
Paris (about C 1,800,000 ſterling) where it ſhould have pro- 
duced double, and only three hundred and ninety-one mil- 
lions (about C. 16,000,000) W the whole extent of 
France. 

The project of inſcriptions was conceived by Syeyes; ; nd | 
Cambon (the moſt ignorant of all the adminiſtrators of F rance) 
ele ** the plan for nine months. | | 


Note ter uohilit, g. 37, J. 9. | 
The lands of the nobility are now every where ſold; each 
purchaſer believes his ſafety, enſured by this delapidation ; and 
the moſt honeſt man is daily obliged to engage in it, hoping to 
find the means of tranquillity. - But the Convention, who 
have levied contributions upon their fears, as well as their 
hopes, frequently ſends to the ſame priſon, both the proprietor 
and the purchaſer : the laſt i is as guy as the firſt if he ET 
the fame fortune. 


| Nott—ofter addition, fer 38, J. 14. 
This calculation is mathematically exact. Laſt March coſt 


| eight hundred and thirty millions (near C. 34, 600, ooo ſterling); 


and in the month of April the expenditure amounted to fix 
hundred and forty millions (about £.26 260,000 * 


Note (19) K. 40. 
The e Aigle thus addreſſed the multitude, . 7? is not 


& my mm Gut 2 228 and ge King, which mY ought to demand.” 
- | M. de | 


[6+ J 


M. de Laquiomarals inceſſantly cried, * Five 2 Rei,” as long 
as he had life; and M. de Tundutti alſo exclaimed, 7 die for 

« my King, and you live to ſerve his aſſaſſins: T pity you; they 
* lay you to aſßhlaud my death, but you cannot withhold. your ad- 
„% miration.” M. de Malhezerbes ſupported, with the peace- 
able courage of an irreproachable life, the clamours of fero- 
city. M. de' Montjourdain boldly avowed, before his execu- 
tioners, his courage and misfortunes on the 1oth of Auguſt 
and after conſoling the wretched, who were to follow him, he 
went from priſon to the ſcatfold, * ſo aſtoniſned Robeſpiefre, 
and the Committee of Public Safety, by his magnanimous re- 
ſignation, that Robeſpierre himſelf avowed, that a Royaliſt 
alone could have written the laſt lines, that he traced to his 
5 wife, and his father, under the eyes of his aſſaſſins. 


Note (20) fl. 41. 


Charlotte Corday died for the Republic with all the cou- 
rage, with which the Roman women once aſtoniſhed their age; 


and the Duke of Biron exclaimed to his judges, « Yeo! 1 


ce merit death, and I fear not to ave it, for betraying my King, 
86 and ſerving his enemies.” The Duke of Orleans haſtened the 


execution of his judgment, and declared to the tribunal, who 


pronounced his ſentence, © I am 1NNOCENT; Gut my death is 
&« neceſſary to your Refrublic ; and I muſt ſubmit.” . Danton cried 
to the people, Before fix months you will tear to frieces, both my 
& judges and my ferſecutors.”” Barnave, inceſſantly, repeated to 
the people, & You merit not to be free; I deſhiſe you, and defire 
« Jeath.” Heraut de Sechelles, whom his judges honoured 
with the accuſation of having endeavoured to re-eſtabliſh Roy- 
alty, anſwered with a arrogance, 1 call theſe walls to witneſs 
1 that I never ceaſed to combat deſhotiſm and monarchy.” We 
muſt remember, that the Revolutionary Tribunal fits in the 
Palais de Fuftice; and that Heraut de Sechelles was the Avocar 
General of the Parliament of Paris. Camille des Moulins ex- 
pired with all the heroiſm of vice, perſuaded, that his wife 
would ſoon follow him; and Gorſas courageouſly ſupported 
the burthens of his ſong. Even Gramont, that wicked buf. | 

Fun who bathed himſelf for ſix whole days in blood, at the 
3 yu 


IJ | 
of the 24 of September, gave his ſon as ſtrong es of 
itude, as betore he had done of crimes, 


Note (21) 4. 41. 


The moſt atrocious abuſe accompanies the 3 to the 
Icaffold; and it is not uncommon to ſee children of ten to 
Pe years ſuck the S bod that falls. 


Note (22) fl. 41. 


There are eighty- ſeven news-papers at Paris; and my 
Municipality receives, at leaſt, two or three, as well as : 
number of mae and nn, : 


| Note (23) 4. 41. 
The capture of Landrecies, an event deciſive to the open, 
ing of the campaign, produced no ſenſation at Paris, amongſt 
the people, but a very ſtrong one in the LUNGS of Public 
| pa and in the Convention. 


Note (24) fl. 43. : | 
Two-thirds of the arreſted in Paris, and the departments, 
are guarded by one, or two Sans Culottes, and are obliged to 
pay them fix livres a day. They anſwer for the perſon of the 
9 to the ee, of Public Surety. R 


8 hon, ff. 47 J. 1. 


Buy baniſhment we muſt underſtand the maſſacre of all the 
* individuals, they condemn to this puniſhment. They will 
never give themſelves the trouble to tranſport them to 
.Cayenne or. to Port Marat (Port Dauphin in the iſland of 
.Madagaſcar). They confine them in boats, and being ſcuttled, 
the veſſel ſoon ſinks. This meaſure was thrice put into exe- 
_cution upon the Loire, and fix hundred and forty perſons thus 
Wen in the laſt n. . 


>: | Vote (25) f. 49. 


Eleven millions and an half (near C. — in gold and 
filver, 


. e 
tlver, were ſent in February, and March, into Poland. The 
fact is avowed by many deputies of the Convention, and oF 
one of the * who remitted it into Switzerland. 


Nate (26) A. 51. 


— 


The Committee of Public Safety depend o much upon the ; 
- diſunion of the belligerent powers, and upon the miſunder- 
ſtandings of the cabinets, that there paſſes not a day, when 
_ theſe ill-founded hopes are not preſented to the people in all 
the journals, even in thoſe of the Convention.” Robeſpierre 
flatters himſelf with the hope, that fatigue, and the want of 
reſources, will, ſucceflively, detach, from the general coalition, 
the ſovereigns of thoſe ſtates, whoſe ſituation ſeems to defend 
them from the principles, and armies of France. He was 
perſuaded, at the opening of the campaign, that the allies 
would not be able to ſupport a fourth; he thought and even 
ſaid to a Deputy of the Convention, Member of the Commit- 
tee of General Surety, * Fear, gold, and intrigue, will ſoon 
detach ſome ally from this formidable league. 0 7t is not the 
defeats, they experience, but the faults, pt commit, which cauſe 
our ſucceſſes,” ſaid the impudent Barrere, on 22d April, © our 
- greateſt wiftories, we do not ſheak of. He acknowledged to 
three of his intimate acquaintance, „ hat the war muſt be ter- 
minated this year, or the Guillotine, and the Convention could go on 
no longer. Robeſpierre faid, 1 coin money, ſpeaking of the 
victims, he ſends to the RevolutiGRary Tribunal. In no age, 
ever exiſted a proſcription, ſo durable as that of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal. The Revolution ſtalks with giant ſtrides 
over Europe; and univerſal property is promiſed to the 
French Sans-culottes : but I repeat, that the Convention can- 
not reſiſt a fourth campaign, nor the revolution two * 
of war. 6 


<7 Note —afler attemfuts, ft. 51, 1. * *þ 


The Jacobins, and the Convention, are ſtrengthened by the 
terror, which they inſpire into the Courts of Europe. They 

_ continually perſuade ' the people, that the Sovereigns acknow- 
ledge, and ava the * * the Convention, and the 
Conſtituted 
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Conſtituted Authorities. Every e in the arme? 
and departments, receives orders from the Committee of 


Public Safety to encourage this opinion in dhe courſe of his 
miſſion. A villain, called Dufourny, repeated, laſt January, at 
the Tribune of the Jacobins, during the purifying ſcrutiny «4 
their members, „Let us all rejoice, brethren, and Citizens, with . 
the immortal Drouet, and the other virtuous citizens, whom treaſon 
have plunged into dungeons. Be eaſy uſion their lot: our enemies 
dare not attemſit their lives: they know well, that all the Ki ings of 
Europe would anſiver for it. We fhall foon ſee again, in our boſom, 
theſe martyrs of liberty.” Amar and Geffroy hold the ſame 
language at the Committee of General Surety. The Jacobing 
think themſelves more dreaded, than they are; and I affirm, 
that the day when the French people ſhall ceaſe to be per> 
ſuaded of their power, is he 8 they have moſt to fear. 


the daily promiſes of approaching peace; and by the 

by that the victims, whoſe blood the ſcaffolds daily 
ſhed, are their enemies, the Committee of Public Safety con- 
tinue to diſpoſe of the means of France: but wearineſs, and 
deſpair are general. Since the month of February, Robeſpierre 
was ſo alarmed by it, that he reſolved to attempt a general 
attack upon all the points of the empire, and to make the 
moſt. violent efforts againſt the allies. The Convention can 
neither a long time ſuſtain nor renew theſe efforts, if obliged 
to continue the war. Robeſpierre will ſacrifice every thing to 
terminate it this year; he will be obliged this winter, to give a 
government, and repoſe to France, (all the great reſources of 
war being ſpent) or to dread an exploſion, as deciſive, as 
: Inevitable. 


N. B. With repugnance, and 4 to my F 1 
have ſcrupulouſly, and literally, adhered to the words, by 
which the crimes of France are cheriſhed; but this circum- 
ſtance will atteſt my attention to truth; and the proofs of 
whatever, I have advanced, have boo I by the moſt 
r means. 55 


